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ANNUAL REVIEW BY THE CHANCELLOR 
1918-19 


REGISTRATION 


The registration for the year 1918-19 presents difficulties 
if one desires to compare the attendance with previous years. 
The continuance of the war until late in the fall of 1918-19 had 
a marked influence on the enrolment of institutions through- 
out the country. Washington University, in cemmon with 
most institutions, showed a sharp falling off in numbers in the 
professional schools. Below is given a comparative enrolment 
for the years 1916-17, 1917-18, 1918-19: 


1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 


Gradtiaterschoolwi wey ee: oy! 39 30 
College (exclusive of Saturday 

and Evening Courses).......... 508 514 609 
School of Engineering (exclu- 

sive of Evening Courses).... 188 175 229 
School of Architecture................ oz 24 25 
School of Commerce and Fi- 

Nance, (ful time) genta 0 6 13 
school of law). cc sce eee 146 81 75 
School of Medicine...................... 149 134 159 
SCHOO] OL “Dentistry ccs 145 117 85 

1225 1090 leco 

schoolvof Fine:Arts i... 193 225 181 
Saturday and Evening Courses. 681 686 547 
Lota Ae ae rite ea ees 2099 2001 1953 

Less Duplicates. ............. 57 65 39 


2042 1936 1914 


While the University is doing valuable work, valuable and 
much appreciated in the city and neighborhood, in conducting 
many courses on Saturday morning and in the evenings, yet 
the permanent growth of the University will be judged pri- 
marily by its degree-conferring departments. The influence 
of the war upon these departments is readily seen by a review 
of the enrolment listed above. Two departments of the Uni- 
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versity show great advancement in numbers, and that, too, in 
spite of a large shrinkage in the upper classes. The majority 
of the male students in the Junior and Senior years were away 
from their work during the fall of 1918-19 in various canton- 
ments or in overseas service. In spite, however, of the absence 
of this portion of the student body the enrolment in both the 
College and the School of Engineering shows a marked in- 
crease over that of two years ago. This is due almost exclu- 
sively to the Students’ Army Training Corps, the enlistment 
of which brought to both of these departments a large number 
of young men, chiefly in the Freshman class, who enlisted as 
members of the §.A.T.C. and subsequently continued their 
connection with their College and Engineering work 
throughout the year. The interest which these students have 
taken in their work convinces the professors in charge that a 
great majority of students who have enrolled as Freshmen in 
the College and School of Engineering this year will return to 
continue their courses with the expectation of taking a degree. 
It therefore may be said, I think, that the presence of the 
S.A. T.C. was helpful in increasing the undergraduate stu- 
dent body. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


The School of Commerce and Finance graduated its first 
candidate for a degree this June. When the School was or- 
ganized about two years ago a requirement of two years of 
college work was scheduled, which will continue to be the re- 
quirement for admission to the School. A very limited num- 
ber of students was enrolled in the regular classes of the 
School who had taken preparatory work elsewhere, and the 
graduate referred to above had had formal training in a school 
of commerce and finance in the East. The prospects of this 
School are exceeding expectations. It is confidently believed 
that the fall will show an enrolment of fifty or more in the 
regular classes, and judging from the number of students now 
pursuing the pre-Commerce course the growth of the School 
will be rapid. Accommodations at present will be provided for 
this School in the various buildings on the first quadrangle, 
but for many reasons it is important that at the earliest con- 
venience a building should be erected expressly for the School. 
Plans and specifications for such a building have been prepared 
and efforts are now being made to interest one or more philan- 
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thropic persons in providing for its erection on the northwest 
corner of the first quadrangle.} 


SCHOOL OF LAW 


The School of Law at the opening of the year enrolled so 
few students as to raise a question about the wisdom of trying 
to operate it for the period of the war. With an enrolment of 
eleven on the first day there was little encouragement for con- 
tinuing the curriculum, in full at least. Telegraphic commu- 
nications with other schools of law indicated a great falling 
off in numbers everywhere. Several law schools discontinued 
their work. Several others temporarily abandoned the last two 
years of the course. Still others modified the curriculum, re- 
duced the corps of instruction, or allied the legal faculty with 
the faculties of other departments in conducting the govern- 
ment work in connection with the S.A.T.C. unit. After 
mature consideration it was decided to conduct the School 
here on plans identical with those of preceding years. All 
classes were organized, every course of study was offered, the 
corps of instruction was retained in full, and the School was 
conducted exactly as before the war. As matters developed, 
this decision proved to be a wise one. Previous to the signing 
of the armistice the numbers in attendance increased, and upon 
the signing of the armistice quite a number of returning sol- 
diers, finding their own law schools closed, enrolled here, so that 
the year ended with an attendance of seventy-five, only six 
below that of the year before. The enrolment in the School of 
Law is about one-half of what it was two years ago and less 
than one-half of what it was three years ago. It is probable 
that the attendance will gradually increase, but doubtless it 
will be some time before it will equal that of normal years. 

The School is handicapped by reason of quarters which 
are inadequate not alone because of insufficient space but also 
because they are ill adapted to the purpose for which they 
are used. It is to the credit of the legal faculty and student 


1] take pleasure in announcing that since the above was written 
Mr. Charles H. Duncker has generously offered to erect such a building 
and present it to the University, in memory of his son, Charles Henry 
Duncker, Jr., who was killed in action at Bouillonville, France, on 
October 17, 1918. The building, as designed, will provide ample and 
commodious quarters for the School of Commerce and Finance, with 
class-room capacity of 800 students; and, with its wall connected with 
the west end of the Library, it will form the first of the series of small 
quadrangles as shown in the permanent plan of the University grounds. 
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body that they have occupied such quarters for a number of 
years with few evidences of impatience. The plans and speci- 
fications for a new building to house the School of Law have 
been ready for more than four years. Now that the war is 
ended, it is hoped and believed that one or more friends of the 
University and of education will provide in the near future 
the handsome building which is to be located at the southwest 
corner of the first quadrangle, furnishing ample room for the 
School as it develops and at the same time releasing space 
greatly needed in Ridgley Library for library purposes. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The School of Medicine had the largest enrolment during 
the past year that it has had since its reorganization, with a 
total of 159. The rapidly growing reputation of the School, its 
unsurpassed laboratory facilities, its extraordinarily large clinic, 
its strong corps of instruction, are becoming well known 
throughout the country. There is no occasion for worry lest 
this particular School will fail in the not distant future to reach 
the maximum attendance for which it can provide. The School 
was designed to accommodate 240 regular students, four classes 
of sixty each. It is probable that under no circumstances will 
the School be allowed to exceed the number of 280. No 
department of the University equals this one in the value 
of service which it rendered the Government during the 
war. In an address delivered at Temple Israel, St. Louis, 
on December 8 last, I called attention somewhat in detail to 
the unusual contribution made to the Government by the 
School of Medicine through its faculty. This address was 
published subsequently in the Washington University Record 
for January, 1919. Those interested will there find what it 
would seem unwise to take space to repeat. 

The School of Medicine, unlike several of the departments 
of the University, has its full complement of buildings and 
laboratories for the proper conduct of its work. It must not, 
however, be supposed that it has reached the point where it 
can no longer use to advantage additional funds. The time 
will, it is hoped, never come when, however large its endow- 
ment, the School will not find ample and reasonable uses for 
further development. Opportunities for research are inex- 
haustible, and to provide for research, funds are needed which 
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will secure competent investigators, and will encourage young 
men of scholarly tastes to prosecute their work by reason of 
the facilities put at their command and by reason of the 
quality of the scholarship made available through the sup- 
port of those interested in the growth and development of 
medicine. Only this month, June, the General Education 
Board and a benevolent friend of the University, sharing 
equally, added another strong department to the School of 
Medicine by providing $300,000 as an endowment fund for 
Pharmacology. Other small gifts have recently come to the 
School as evidence of the growing interest which friends of the 
University are ready to show by putting into the hands of the 
corps of instruction funds to be expended in research. 


SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY 


The School of Dentistry has had in recent years peculiar 
difficulties with which to contend. Its location is unfortunate 
even from the standpoint of the clinic. While there are un- 
doubtedly advantages to be gained in having the clinic located 
so as to be accessible to the poor of the city, yet it is unfortu- 
nately true that the immediate neighborhood of the present 
location of the School of Dentistry discourages not a few from 
attempting to reach the clinic who under ordinary circum- 
stances would take advantage of it. Further, the lengthening 
of the course to four years reduces inevitably the number of 
applicants as candidates for a degree. Again, the requirement 
of a year of college work as a prerequisite for the four-year 
course, effective in the fall of 1921, will undoubtedly still fur- 
ther reduce the number of applicants for admission. Taking 
into consideration the location of the School, the length of the 
course now prescribed, and the increased length and severity 
of the course contemplated, it would seem to be reasonable to 
expect that the School of Dentistry will suffer a still further 
shrinkage for some years to come. The change in the course 
of study and in the requirements for admission places the School 
on a par with similar schools of dentistry throughout the coun- 
try. Undoubtedly such schools are placed at a disadvantage as 
to enrolment when compared with many private dental schools 
less severe in the requirements for admission to courses leading 
to a degree. It shows considerable courage on the part of a 
young man deliberately to select one of the university schools 
of dentistry, in face of the fact that thereby he assigns to 
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himself probably two or more years of additional work before 
he begins the practice of his profession. 

The School of Dentistry here, in common with similar 
schools associated with a certain group of universities, has 
agreed in the fall of 1925 to place dentistry on a par with medi- 
cine, since from then on these schools will require two years 
of prescribed work in college as a prerequisite for a four-year 
prescribed course in dentistry; and, further, the first two years 
of the prescribed course in dentistry will be substantially the 
same as the two prescribed in medicine for those preparing for 
the medical degree. It is a wise policy, in view of the proposed 
plans for dental education, closely to associate dental schools 
in universities with the medical schools. Among the things 
which the war demonstrated was the intimate relation between 
dentistry and medicine. The development of oral and plastic 
surgery is a convincing proof of that intimate relationship. 
Further evidence of this relationship has come, too, in the 
study which is being given to diseases originating in the mouth. 
Dentistry has long since ceased to be mere filling of teeth. The 
dentist of the future should and will be a specialist of the 
mouth, just as there are specialists of the eye, the ear, and the 
throat. 

Several of our universities, conspicuously the universities 
of Minnesota and Pennsylvania, have of recent years given 
special attention to the development of their dental depart- 
ments. Washington University should undoubtedly ally closely 
its School of Dentistry with its School of Medicine, should make 
available the splendid laboratories of the latter rather than 
go to the expense of duplication, and should place at the disposal 
of the School of Dentistry the great clinic which would be 
brought to its doors through the medical dispensary. Not a 
little of the instruction should be common to the two Schools. 
One important development in store for Washington University 
is its School of Dentistry, and among its justifiable expectations 
should be a sum of money adequate to erect and equip a build- 
ing suited to the requirements of the School, and to secure and 
maintain a staff for its expected growth. Its present corps of in- 
struction, however strong, cannot hope to overcome the diff- 
culties now associated with the School, while with the changes 
suggested above the School would hold its own at least with sim- 
ilar schools throughout the country. Unless some such provi- 


sion is made for its sustentation, the University will be 
obliged to carry on the work at a heavy annual deficit. 


EXTENSION DIVISION 


The Extension Division has on the whole had a satisfac- 
tory year, although the Saturday work suffered severely owing 
to the multitude of occupations which in the fall interested 
those who have been accustomed to enrol as students. War 
work in great variety enlisted the energies of everybody to such 
an extent that relatively few took Saturday courses. Another de- 
terring element was the outbreak of influenza which came rela- 
tively early in the fall. The evening courses also suffered by 
reason of both of these facts, but rallied materially later in the 
year, so that the Director of the Extension Division was quite 
satisfied with the enrolment and greatly surprised and pleased at 
the large number in certain courses. At the request of the 
Government a course was conducted under the supervision of 
our Extension Division, which had in mind the presentation 
of the relations existing between the employer and the em- 
ployee. The course numbered approximately one hundred, 
was attended by many people holding responsible positions, and 
was so successful in its outcome as to justify the offering of a 
similar course by the University next year. 


The importance of the Extension work is manifest. It 
associates the University with a large public in the city as per- 
haps nothing else could do. The Saturday work, designed 
Originally for teachers in public schools in and about St. 
Louis, has recommended itself to a strong constituency outside 
the teaching profession. In fact, the teachers have not taken ad- 
vantage of the Saturday courses to the extent that it was hoped 
they would, and the Director of the Extension Division is en- 
deavoring to work out a plan by which there shall be more co- 
operation between the University and the Teachers’ College 
than has previously existed, and thus it is hoped that a large 
number of the public school teachers will be able to take ad- 
vantage of the courses here. The Extension Division is being 
emphasized because of the good results which have followed 
its progress. It is contemplated increasing the work greatly 
from year to year as results may justify, and for the coming 
year quite a number of courses will be offered which are largely 
an outgrowth of the immediate community needs. 
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SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


The School of Fine Arts is conducted as a department of 
the University, although its requirements for admission are 
quite distinct from those which prevail in other departments. 
The School has had a long and honorable history. It has had 
as students some of the most widely known artists of America. 
It has trained hundreds in useful occupations. It has always 
had and now has a competent corps of instructors. It has done 
something at least towards cultivating an appreciation of art 
in St. Louis. The work done at the School is serious and is 
thorough. 

The value of occupation as an aid to the cure of nervous 
and other diseases has long been recognized, and with the re- 
turn of our wounded and crippled soldiers from abroad this 
means of restoring them to normal conditions of health was 
employed. A local organization, the St. Louis School of Oc- 
cupational Therapy, was formed, and the equipment of the 
School of Fine Arts and the services of its teachers were of- 
fered and used to give instruction in crafts to occupational 
aides. Weaving, basketry, pottery, toy-mending, modeling, bead 
work, metal work, and design were taught. The work be- 
gan in November, and each of two classes had sixteen weeks 
of instruction. 

The School has labored under some discouragements, par- 
ticularly in recent years, through lack of comfortable and per- 
haps convenient accommodations. Its present quarters, while 
beautiful, are not well adapted to the purpose for which they 
are used, and possibly the student body would increase in 
numbers had it a building in keeping with its needs. It is 
with a view to bettering the facilities of the School that plans 
and specifications have been drawn for the improvement of 
the southeast corner of the main campus where the School is 
still occupying the temporary structure erected during the 
World’s Fair. Some of the rooms in this building are of such 
beauty and architectural merit as to be preserved, in the plans 
drawn by Professor Ferrand, in one of three structures of monu- 
mental dignity designed to form with their gateway a quad- 
rangle of rare architectural beauty. The design contemplates 
what might be termed a working museum facing Skinker road. 
It is proposed to have in this museum casts, paintings, and 
designs, and to provide ample space for archzological ob- 
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jects. Two buildings project from either end of the museum, that 
is, westward from the north and south ends of the museum—one 
intended for the School of Architecture and the other for the 
School of Fine Arts. A very handsomely designed gate or en- 
trance on the west side with its enclosing wall completes a quad- 
rangle and gives admission to an artistically planned Italian 
garden. The whole group with its approach will eventually con- 
stitute one of the most beautiful and attractive spots in the city. 
For the encouragement of those who are particularly interested 
in the School of Fine Arts, it may be said that the recent improve- 
ment of the property formerly occupied by the School at Nine- 
teenth and Locust streets will yield an income for the support 
and development of the School. If now a group of persons 
interested in art, or if some one person interested in art, would 
provide the means for the erection of this building, there is 
strong hope that the museum could be erected in the near fu- 
ture, and thus at least two of the three buildings so greatly 
needed by the University would be realized, and, what is of 
especial importance, the School of Fine Arts would be housed 
in a building befitting its importance and dignity. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Associated with the University is a very commendable 
enterprise, the Training School for Nurses. This School from 
small beginnings has grown to be of real significance, and 
annually graduates trained nurses ready for their responsible 
duties in life. More than one-half of the class which graduated 
in May, twenty-eight in number, were young women who had 
had one or more years of college training, several held college 
degrees, and all were graduates at least of a high school. Ad- 
mission to the School requires high school graduation as a mini- 
mum preparation. The courses of study, outlining training 
and experience in the hospital and the preparing for acquaint- 
ance with social work, are such as to commend themselves to 
educators and to thoughtful people everywhere. The number 
attending the School is increasing so rapidly that the building 
erected as a Nurses’ Home is no longer commensurate with the 
needs of the Training School, and additional temporary quarters 
are provided by the University until such time as the Corpora- 
tion may be able to erect the wings of the present Nurses’ Home. 
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COLLEGE 


The College enrolment of 609, a gain of about one hundred 
over the preceding two years, is the number which enrolled 
after the disbandment of the S. A. T. C., and therefore may be 
regarded as the actual attendance of students in the College 
who are there for the purpose of taking a degree in the College 
or in some of the professional schools. 

In the two lower classes the men far outnumber the women, 
but in the upper classes the reverse is true. In fact, it is un- 
fortunately true that the number of men pursuing their study 
to the completion of the course for the A.B. degree steadily 
shrinks in proportion to the number of men entering the 
Freshman year. On the other hand, the women usually pursue 
their course to the end, so that in spite of the normal shrink- 
age due to various causes, the number of women annually grad- 
uating from the College corresponds fairly well with the num- 
ber which enters the Freshman year. Alumni returning to 
the University express surprise that the proportion of men 
taking the A.B. degree is so small, and prophesy a decline in 
the standing of the College because of the fact that, as time goes 
on, its graduates promise to be chiefly women. It is true 
that relatively few men take the A.B. degree. This is to be 
regretted, but may be explained, at least in part, by the tend- 
ency in recent years to select that course of training which 
will fit one for some specific occupation in life. A great ma- 
jority of young men who enrol as college students, at least in 
the institutions of the Middle West, have in mind primarily 
the preliminary preparation for some professional degree. 
This obtains at Washington University as elsewhere. Most 
of the professional schools connected with the University now 
require two years of college work. In the near future it is 
probable that all of the professional schools will have this 
requirement. Young men of America, perhaps in increasing 
numbers, feel that the long, hard road now leading to a pro- 
fessional degree requires all the years they can spend before 
entering upon a career, and therefore they feel that they can- 
not afford the additional two years necessary for the A.B. 
degree, however desirable such a degree may be. In America, 
thus far at least, the leisure class is small, and in the Middle 
West most men must begin to consider the means of livelihood 
at the earliest age consistent with sound preparation. No 
doubt public sentiment also plays a conspicuous part in divert- 
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ing young men from what might be termed a cultural course 
to the so-called practical. Educators regret this tendency, but 
know the pressure which is brought to bear upon those who are 
pursuing courses of study; and they realize that they must 
yield to circumstances, however reluctantly. 

The College, in common with other Schools of the Univer- 
sity, is seeking at the present time primarily to strengthen its 
corps of instruction. It realizes, with many educational insti- 
tutions, that the personality of the instructor is the most im- 
portant factor in making a strong college. It is unavoidable 
that from time to time the institution should lose one or more 
of its ablest men; but wherever such a loss occurs, thought is 
given to securing the very best talent available. For years 
this University has emphasized what is now coming to the 
front in all educational institutions, namely, the teaching value 
of the instructor into which go those characteristics of the 
man which make him a leader, one who can arouse interest, 
who can awaken the dormant talents of the young, one who 
can select and guide the exceptional man. It is a fact that the 
institution which has the largest proportion of men of this 
type on its corps of instruction, other things being equal, 
will be of greatest value to those who enter its halls. 

The experience of the past few years has called attention 
to the tendency of modern education to subdivide departments 
into multitudinous courses and thereby necessarily to expand 
the corps of instruction beyond the ability of educational insti- 
tutions properly to support it. The College faculty of Wash- 
ington University, aware of this tendency, is inclined to lessen 
rather than to multiply the courses offered, so as to make pos- 
sible a staff of instruction of the highest efficiency adequately 
supported by the University from a financial standpoint. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


The attendance in the School of Engineering, 229, shows 
a substantial gain over the previous year. At the beginning of 
the year, in connection with the organization of the S. A. T.C., 
more than 450 were enrolled in the School of Engineering 
for the brief weeks of the existence of that unit. Perhaps 
nothing which has occurred has more clearly demonstrated the 
emphasis which the experiences of the war placed upon prac- 
tical matters in education. Throughout the period of the 
war men who were trained for specific jobs naturally had the 
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advantage, and, with the exception of medicine, perhaps no 
group of men rendered service more acceptable and more adapt- 
able to the needs of the time than the trained engineers. 
These facts alone were sufficient to emphasize in the minds of 
the young the desirability of training along clearly defined 
lines, and as a result the engineering schools of the country 
were literally swamped with applicants for admission to their 
Freshman classes. That the interest was well founded and 
represented a real purpose is evidenced by the number of those 
who remained in the School of Engineering here and in sim- 
ilar schools throughout the country to continue their prepara- 
tion for this professional career. Doubtless it was too much 
to expect that they or the community at large would realize 
that, while here and there an engineer did some service of ex- 
traordinary import and while many gave expert advice and 
executed deeds of valor and of vital significance, the conspic- 
uous leaders of the great enterprises of war, the men who di- 
rected the plan as a whole, were men not specifically trained 
for their duties but, rather, were men of broad liberal culture 
who successfully applied a well-grounded training and expe- 
rience to the prodigious undertaking. 


During the spring the faculty of the School of Engineer- 
ing has revised to a considerable degree the several courses of 
study. This is in accordance with the prevailing idea of engi- 
neering education. In a word, it is the aim of schools of engi- 
neering to reduce the exceptionally heavy schedule of hours 
heretofore required by engineering schools, to modify the 
course so as to make it less rigid with reference to the study of 
languages outside of English, to emphasize increasingly the 
importance of English, particularly English composition, to 
lessen the total number of courses of required work, and to 
widen correspondingly the range of elective studies. It is the 
intent in these changes to broaden the opportunity for general 
training as a preparation for the profession of engineering, and 
to increase the freedom of time, so that the student is to a degree 
at least freer to decide for himself, particularly in the upper 
years, the use of leisure. In recent years attention has been 
called to the supreme value of character even in so technical 
a profession as that of engineering. Greater effort is being 
made in the training of young men to test them as leaders, as 
prospective managers of men, and to give them not only the 
content of a technical course, but the outlook upon a compre- 
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hensive view of the profession. The faculty of the School of 
Engineering is not yet convinced of the wisdom of sharing a 
considerable portion of the student’s time with industrial 
plants in order that upon graduation the student should have 
had both theory and practice, a method which prevails in a 
few of the urban institutions. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 


For the sake of convenience the term Graduate Courses 
has been changed to the term Graduate School, in connection 
with the University publications. The Corporation has not 
authorized the formal organization of the Graduate School as 
yet, but in order that the work offered under the head of Grad- 
uate Courses might be assembled and properly edited it was 
deemed desirable to use the term Graduate School in an un- 
official way. The Graduate Committee in charge has recently 
assembled from the General Catalogue the courses offered for 
various advanced degrees, and these courses with introductory 
matter constitute a pamphlet to be.issued and distributed 
among educational institutions. 

No department of the universities of the country was so 
disastrously affected by the war as the graduate school. Even 
the law schools suffered less. Recognition of their duty to 
their country took from the graduate school nearly all holders 
of fellowships and scholarships. This creditable attitude of 
mind practically reduced the numbers in the graduate schools 
to men who were physically unfit for military service and to 
women. Even in the case of women, not a few surrendered 
their graduate opportunities in order to engage in some form 
of war service. Asa result, for the first time probably in the 
history of educational America, many fellowships and scholar- 
ships in graduate schools were not used. The effect of this 
shortage is manifest in the difficulty with which institutions 
are supplying the subordinate positions in the corps of in- 
struction. In these positions at least the high cost of living is 
recognized, for the salaries for such places are from fifty to 
sixty per cent in advance of the salaries of five years ago. 
This is probably the only place in the teaching profession where 
the demands are so in excess of the supply that the institu- 
tions are forced to recognize a salary heretofore deemed un- 
attainable. The effect of this lack of numbers on the part of 
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those preparing to teach is serious and the handicap will be 
felt for years to come. Teaching as a profession has never 
offered large financial inducements. Of recent years the sal- 
aries of the higher positions in teaching have not advanced 
as have financial returns for other occupations. It is a misfor- 
tune that the profession of teaching should have any further 
discouragements to present to ambitious young men of the 
highest caliber. Everything possible should be done by insti- 
tutions to encourage young men of the first grade and ability to 
prosecute graduate study; otherwise there will be a lowering 
of the standard of those who enter the teaching profession, 
with the result ultimately that the faculties of institutions will 
be made up of mediocrities. Institutions should do all within 
their power to attract to the high positions men who would 
adorn the profession. To this end fellowships and scholar- 
ships in graduate schools should be provided, liberal in num- 
ber and generous’ in their value, for the maintenance of 
young men and young women during the years of graduate 
study. Asa patriotic action, as a patriotic duty, means should 
be supplied institutions for the support of these young people 
in this prolonged and expensive preparation for responsible 
positions in institutions of higher learning. 

Thus far I have emphasized only the teaching side. There 
is another side of importance as one looks forward to human 
progress. There should be in every institution men inter- 
ested in investigation, men desirous of extending the bounds of 
human knowledge, men competent to do research work of high 
grade. Such men need never hope for financial returns. The 
world can never reimburse them in money. The most that they 
can expect and all that they ask is that they may be provided 
with the material with which to prosecute their work and with 
a sufficient income for a comfortable living. In every institu- 
tion there should be encouragement given to men of this type, 
as well as to those who are primarily adapted to teaching. 
Both types of men are important in the development of the 
strong institution. Washington University has fortunately 
several fellowships and scholarships available for men of both 
types; it has also a number of very creditable fellowships avail- 
able for women only. As yet, however, the number of such helps 
towards graduate study is quite inadequate to the development 
of a strong Graduate School, and it is to be hoped that from 
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time to time there will be found men and women who will en- 
dow fellowships and scholarships in the Graduate School, mak- 
ing them available for young men and women of high purpose 
and good ability. The University, in common with other uni- 
versities, has been unable satisfactorily to fill the fellowships 
and scholarships in the Graduate School for the last two years. 
In several instances it has seemed best to depart from the cus- 
tom, and to assign some of the fellowships to students entering 
their first year of graduate work because of this dearth in the 
number of graduate students. Now that the war is over, it is 
hoped that more young people will take advantage of these 
opportunities for mental growth, and of these rare chances to 
perform public service as teachers in institutions of higher 
learning and as investigators for the benefit of scholarship 
in its broader sense, that humanity may be helped thereby. 


HENRY SHAW SCHOOL OF BOTANY 
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The School has greatly suffered in attendance because of 
the war. Adequately prepared students were insufficient in 
number to fill all the Rufus J. Lackland fellowships. This 
year but one doctorate was conferred, and the total number of 
graduate students was less than it has been for several years, 
in fact, since the reorganization of the School under the present 
Director, Dr. George T. Moore. The publications have been 
up to the usual standard, the Annals of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden constituting a very large volume of important papers 
contributed by members of the staff. This annual edition, 
handsomely illustrated, is a great credit to the Garden and a 
valuable addition to the botanical publications of the country. 
The Director and Professor Duggar have each rendered im- 
portant service in the field of research, investigating and re- 
porting on several questions submitted to them by the Govern- 
ment. Provision for research, so amply provided in earlier 
years, continues to be one of the chief considerations of the 
Board of Trustees of the Garden. With its unusually strong 
faculty, its superb grounds and gardens, its extensive conser- 
vatories, its thoroughly equipped laboratories and substantial 
library, the School already stands among the foremost of the 
country, and without doubt as soon as normal conditions return 
it will have its usual quota of graduate students. 
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Gifts.—The University has received the following gifts dur- 
ing the academic year: 


To the School of Medicine— 

From the General Education Board, $150,000 towards an 
endowment of $300,000 for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a Department of Pharmacology. 

From a friend of the University, $150,000 to complete the 
$300,000 on which was based the gift from the General Educa- 
tion Board. 

Anonymously, $5,000 to the Department of Dermatology for 
the prosecution of research on a specific question. 

From the United States Inter-departmental Social Hygiene 
Board, $8,200 to the same department for special research. 

From several contributors, $1,200 annually for three years 
for research in Clinical Neurology. 


To the Training School for Nurses— | 

A sum of money, from a friend of the University, sufficient 
to endow a scholarship in the School. The income of this fund 
is at present $250 a year. The scholarship, at the donor’sfre- 
quest, is named the Julia C. Stimson Scholarship, and is as- 
signed annually by a committee. 


To the General Library— 

From Mr. F. W. Lehmann, 551 bound volumes, some pam- 
phlets, and two portfolios of maps. 

From Mrs. Henry W. Eliot, a collection of books includ- 
ing a complete set (eleven volumes) of “The Art and Archi- 
tecture of the World’s Columbian Exposition.” 


To the Library of the School of Law— 

From Mr. E. Glion Curtis, in memory of his father, William 
S. Curtis, who was for many years Dean of the School of Law, 
335 volumes. 

From Mr. H. H. Haeussler, a graduate of the class of 1900, 
114 volumes. 


To the Department of Architecture— 

Two drawings by the French soldier artist, Renefer—one 
presented by Mr. William K. Bixby, the other by Mr. Edward 
Mallinckrodt, Jr. 
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To the Department of History of Art— 
From Mr. R. A. Holland of the City Art Museum, ay i) 
photographs of paintings and sculptures by American artists. 


To the School of Fine Arts— 

From Mrs. Winfield S. Chaplin, a collection of Japanese 
objects—swords, scabbards, and lacquer ware. 

From Dr. Ludwig Kotany, seven volumes of large photo- 
graphs, and one volume of reproductions. 


To the University— 

From the Eoard of Directors of the St. Louis Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Hut erected on the main campus 
originally for the Students’ Army Training Corps. This Hut 
and the adjoining Canteen will be used as a building for men 
students. » 

From the widow and heirs of Henry W. Eliot, a life-size 
portrait of former Chancellor William G. Eliot, painted by 
Healey; also from the Eliot family, two oil paintings, one of 
John Adams, one of John Marshall, both painted by John 
Cranch. Chancellor Eliot’s striking likeness is hung over the 
mantel in the Chancellor’s private office in University Hall. 
Theyother portraits are hung in the reading room of the School 
of Law. 

From the women graduates, a very handsome new Univer- 
sity flag. 

From the graduating class of 1919, Arts and Sciences, a stone 
bench in the Library arcade similar to those given by two former 
classes, and, like them, located back of one of the arches in the 
arcade. This gift was formally presented to the University by 
the class on Commencement day and accepted by the Chancellor. 


Corporation—On January 7, 1919, Mr. Henry Ware Eliot, 
a member of the Board of Directors, died. Mr. Eliot was a 
graduate of Washington University in the class of 1863. He 
had been a member of the Board of Directors of the University 
since 1877. Throughout his long life he was a devoted friend 
of education, and an ardent supporter of Washington Univer- 
sity. A man of rare spirit, he will long be remembered not 
only as a son of a distinguished Chancellor of the University, 
but as one who for many years gave his personal thought and 
interest to his alma mater. A tribute to his memory and a brief 
history of his life were published in the Record of February, 
1919. 
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At a meeting of the Corporation held on June 10, 1919, 
there were unanimously elected as members of the Corporation 
Mr. Jackson Johnson, president of the Chamber of Commerce 
and chairman of the International Shoe Company, and Mr. 
Rolla Wells, twice mayor of St. Louis, until recently chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, now receiver of the United 
Railways Company of St. Louis. 


Three Important Appointments.—Appointments to numer- 
ous positions on the various faculties will be noted elsewhere, 
yet I trust it will not be regarded as showing any disparage- 
ment toward other positions if I call attention to three recent 
appointments of significance. One is that of Dr. Evarts A. 
Graham, of the Rush Medical School of the University of Chi- 
cago, as Professor of Surgery and head of the department of 
Surgery in the School of Medicine. Dr. Graham takes the 
place of Dr. Fred T. Murphy, who has until recently been 
the head of the department of Surgery since the reorganiza- 
tion of the School, and on returning from National service 
overseas desires to take charge of private interests. 

The second appointment is that of Dr. Caswell Grave as 
Professor of Zodlogy and head of the department of Zodlogy. 
Professor Grave has for twenty years been associated with 
Johns Hopkins University, and comes to St. Louis to take the 
place made vacant by Professor Abbott, who retired from teach- 
ing about six months ago to enter government service in Japan. 

The third is the appointment of Dr. Eli K. Marshall, Jr., 
as Professor of Pharmacology and head of the department of 
Pharmacology, which has recently been organized as one of 
the permanent departments of the School of Medicine. 


Important Sciences——The administration is giving spe- 
cial consideration to the development of the departments of 
Chemistry, Zodlogy, and Physics, upon the main campus. 
These three sciences, always important and of increasing sig- 
nificance because of their relation to the study of medicine and 
dentistry at least, will and should draw an increasing percent- 
age of students who are preparing for these special professions. 
Not only that, but they may be said to be basic sciences for 
most of the fundamentals of life. They should, therefore, be 
under the direction of the ablest staff obtainable both from the 
standpoint of teaching and investigation. They necessarily 
require extensive and expensive equipment in the way of 
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laboratories and material. They need buildings erected from 
designs furnished by those who have a practical knowledge of 
the needs for the proper teaching of these sciences. 

The appointment of Professor Grave as head of the depart- 
ment of Zodlogy will undoubtedly bring before the public, at 
least before the University authorities, the urgent need of a 
building specifically for study and research in that science. 
As in the case of other buildings which have been mentioned, 
plans and specifications especially designed for the depart- 
ment of Biology (Zodlogy and Botany) are in the Chancellor’s 
office. This building is to be located directly south of Eads 
Hall, running parallel with it and constituting the first build- 
ing of a new quadrangle on the south side of the campus. 

Another small building needed for the proper development 
of the department of Physics should be erected just west of 
Eads Hall, attached to it and affording a large room for the 
general assembly of the department; also, laboratory space is 
needed for research and experimentation. This building is de- 
signed with its own entrance and therefore constitutes in a 
way a distinct hall, but because of its size is the least expen- 
sive of all the buildings contemplated. 

For some years the west end of Busch Hall has been used 
to house the departments of Botany and Zodlogy. This ar- 
rangement ought not longer to be continued. The department 
of Chemistry is overcrowded. The space allotted individual 
students is unreasonably small. Not only should the depart- 
ment have the use of the entire building, but to provide for 
probable increase in numbers additional space is necessary. In 
order to accommodate a department of its magnitude and im- 
portance an entire quadrangle of chemistry buildings has 
been planned. The first to be erected would be a building at- 
tached to the west end of Busch Hall and extending southward. 


Organization of Alumni Associations——The work under- 
taken two or three years ago, namely, to unite the alumni and 
former students of the University into associations or clubs, 
has gained considerable momentum during the past year. In 
some cases the Chancellor has personally represented the Uni- 
versity at these gatherings. In a few instances he has been 
accompanied by a member of the faculty who presented the 
physical development of the University through the use of 
lantern slides accompanied with an address, and in several ad- 
ditional instances a member of the faculty has been sent to 


represent the University, even though the meeting was a long 
distance from the city. Probably the strongest organization 
outside of St. Louis is that of New York, where for several 
years a representative of the University has been sent at least 
once each year. Kansas City maintains an active club. A 
Chicago branch was organized in this past year and held an 
enthusiastic gathering, where great interest was shown in the 
development of the University in the last two years. Similar 
clubs have now been formed in San Antonio, Texas, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and Memphis, Tennessee. 

A meeting of the Association was held at Memphis, on 
May 19, where the enthusiasm was pronounced. One graduate 
has sent, personally, three students to the University within the 
past few years. At Little Rock the Washington University Club 
of Arkansas was organized on May 20. Thirty were present, in- 
cluding graduates from the year 1876 to the year 1914, The ma- 
jority were graduates of the Missouri Medical School, later in- 
corporated into the Washington University School of Medicine. 
They were surprised and delighted to learn of the University’s 
progress in recent years. 

Through the efforts primarily of Professor McCourt, sev- 
eral other particularly large cities in the middle and far 
western states are rapidly progressing towards the organiza- 
tion of clubs made up of graduates and former students of the 
University. Should circumstances permit, the Chancellor will 
endeavor in the coming year to visit the larger centers in the 
middle and western parts of the country in the expectation of 
uniting in the several centers all former Washingtonians res- 
ident in or near them. 

Next to the identification of the University in a large and 
generous way with the interests of St. Louis and the cultiva- 
tion of friendly relations between the citizens as a whole and 
the University, there is perhaps no other more important duty 
and privilege before the administration than the identifica- 
tion of its own graduates and former students with the 
University. It is with this in mind that the Chancellor justi- 
fies the expense of energy and time away from his desk. Those 
who have not seen the University for years can scarcely com- 
prehend or imagine how rapid and extensive has been the 
growth of the University, until these matters are presented to 
them on the screen and by personal contact. As a man in New 
York remarked, “I have learned more about Washington Uni- 
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versity in the last three years than in all the previous years 
since I left it, nearly thirty years ago.” In the future, the 
financial as well as the other support of the University will 
necessarily fall chiefly upon its graduates. They should, there- 
fore, be kept in touch with the University, should know its 
needs, and should be made to feel that the University never 
forgets those who have studied within its walls, that it is in- 
terested in their progress and success, and that it considers 
its former students to be its friends and well-wishers. In a 
word, ali who have studied at Washington should have a per- 
manent acquaintance with it and should know that they have 
its permanent good will. 


General Assembly and Organ Recitals.—The organization 
of the Students’ Army Training Corps made impossible a con- 
tinuation of weekly assemblies in Graham Memorial Chapel, 
a custom which has prevailed uninterruptedly since the erec- 
tion of the Chapel. Again, after the disbandment of the 
S.A. T.C., the readjustment to new conditions made the sched- 
ule so complicated as practically to make impossible the reser- 
vation of a specific hour, as had been the case hitherto. The 
S.A. T.C. and the epidemic of influenza together interrupted 
the work of the year so seriously as to make it necessary to 
eliminate all holidays, to reduce all demands upon the students’ 
time outside of the required work, and in every way to economize 
time so that with the addition of two weeks to the academic 
year it might reasonably be hoped that the average amount of 
work could be accomplished. For these reasons the General 
Assembly was not resumed during the year. The difficulty 
of adjusting the schedule, particularly to the demands of the 
School of Engineering, has made it seem desirable for the 
time at least to adopt a new plan for such assemblies as there 
may be through the year for religious and educational pur- 
poses. It is too early to determine what plan will be followed 
for the academic year 1919-20. 


The influenza epidemic also prevented holding the usual 
number of organ recitals, but Mr. Charles Galloway resumed 
his place at the organ in January, 1919, and conducted the usual 
recitals for the remainder of the year. The attendance was 
larger than in previous years, due in part, no doubt, to the un- 
usually mild weather which prevailed through the winter and 
the early spring months. 
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Memorial Service.—On the afternoon of May 30 a service 
was held in Graham Memorial Chapel in memory of those 
who had sacrificed their lives in national service during the 
Great War. Faculties of the University in academic costume 
marched from Ridgley Library to the Chapel, where a large 
audience had gathered. The exercises, conducted by Reverend 
George E. Norton, were brief and very impressive, consisting of 
an organ prelude by Mr. Charles Galloway; prayer, reading of 
Scripture; reading of a poem written by Mr. Kendall Harrison, 
class of 16, and the singing of “Thy Will Be Done” by Mr. 
Herbert A. Hausman, ’20, both of these students having seen 
service as Sergeants; reading of the roll of honor (the names of 
twenty-three who had met their death in service), the audience 
standing with the men in uniform at the hand salute. The ad- 
dress was given by Reverend George R. Dodson, and was fol- 
lowed by the singing of “America,” benediction, and taps. All 
who witnessed the ceremony agreed that it was an appropriate 
and reverential expression of affection for the sons of Wash- 
ington who, by their splendid lives and noble deaths, had added 
to the glory of their alma mater. 


Organizations and Clubs—The various organizations 
which seek to serve the social life of the University, to broaden 
University influence in the community, and to associate stu- 
dents and friends of the University in furthering its develop- 
ment, have been active during the year; but all have been 
greatly handicapped by the unavoidable interruptions of the 
first semester. It was generally agreed that these helpful 
agencies did all that could be done under the adverse cir- 
cumstances which prevailed during the year. On Commence- 
ment day the Women’s Union gave a luncheon by invitation 
and subscription on the main campus under overhanging trees, 
to about three hundred persons, including alumni from the 
various schools of the University, graduates of the day, and 
guests. 


Athletics and Physical Training.—Physical training has 
steadily gained in recognition at the University for the past 
several years. It is now required during the Freshman and 
Sophomore years, in both the College and the Schools of En- 
gineering and Architecture, as a prerequisite for a degree. In 
general the students respond to this requirement with the spirit 
of willingness which is shown towards any required subject. 
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Since the elective work in education plays so large a part, 
all required subjects are looked upon somewhat askance. 
There are students who would avail themselves of trifling 
reasons for the avoidance of this requirement. It is doubtless 
more difficult to see that only such physically unfit students 
be exempt than it is to insist upon the requirements in other 
branches. 

For a number of years Miss Florence Grant, who resigned 
to be married in June, has awakened increasing interest in 
Physical Training among the young women of the institution, 
and has aroused a very general response to her enthusiasm in 
athletic work. She has brought about lively participations 
in a great variety of sports and has secured quite satisfactory 
results among the body of women students. The present Di- 
rector of Physical Training, Mr. R. B. Rutherford, whose 
work has hitherto been limited to men, but for the immediate 
future is to include the physical training of women also, applies 
to his office business principles to a rather unusual degree. 
One is confident that all physical interests will be looked after 
under his management. He studiously avoids the featuring 
of one kind of athletics, like football, as the primary aim of 
Physical Training. It is true that it is largely due to his 
coaching that the football team of the past year was the strong- 
est in the Missouri Valley Conference. It is also true, how- 
ever, that the presence of the S.A. T.C. made it possible to 
assemble a group of men all of whom would not have been 
eligible under ordinary circumstances, and that these, with an 
unusually large number of male students in the University, 
gave to the Coach an advantage over previous years. It was 
probably this exceptional team with its unparalleled success on 
the field that was responsible for the largest and most enthu- 
silastic gathering of Washington University athletes, alumni, 
and friends that was ever held in the city of St. Louis. On 
January 11, between four and five hundred gathered at the 
Missouri Athletic Club for a banquet given by the Washing- 
ton University Union. The speech-making which followed took 
place amid such a demonstration of enthusiasm and loyal sup- 
port to the University as had never previously been known in 
its history. The University has always been known for the 
sportsmanlike way in which it conducts its athletic contests. It 
is gratifying that those who year after year patiently witnessed 
its defeat on many occasions, and yet were proud of the spirit 
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in which it accepted its defeat, lauded and praised the team man- 
agement which brought well-deserved victory to Washington 
in the Missouri Valley Conference, on the S. A. T. C. basis, in 
the year 1919. 


The Campus and Military Organizations.—As one looks 
over the main campus at the present time he sees it substan- 
tially as it was a year ago. One change which is evident 
by way of improvement is the better stand of grass, par- 
ticularly on the southern part of the campus extending from 
Francis Field to the sidewalk reaching south from Tower 
Dormitory. This rather extensive portion of the campus was 
plowed, harrowed, seeded, and rolled following the removal 
of the temporary structures which were erected during the sum- 
mer for the accommodation of the two units of the S.A. T. C., 
the Collegiate and the Vocational. Other somewhat less con- 
spicuous changes are the improvements made in the vicinity of 
Francis Gymnasium and north of the Power House, due again to 
the restoration of the grounds after the removal of temporary 
buildings. 

This leads me to refer briefly to the changes on the cam- 
pus necessitated by the announcement in midsummer by the 
Government of the formation of the S.A. T. C., in which were 
to be enlisted all students of draft age upon their enrolment 
in the institution for any course of study. For the accommoda- 
tion of such students the first buildings were erected on a 
rather extensive scale to accommodate the vocational unit, 
originally 225 but subsequently increased to about 400. Dean 
Langsdorf was put in charge of the entire preparations for 
the accommodation of these vocational students, and subse- 
quently for that of the collegiate unit, both units being even- 
tually known under the one term, S. A. T. C. 


The S.A. T.C. experience is so closely allied with other 
war service rendered by the University that it perhaps will suffice 
to say that during the summer and very early autumn of 1918, 
the main campus was the scene of unusual activity. Buildings 
went up as by magic, wooden structures of course, but 
adapted to the purpose for which they were erected and not 
especially disfiguring to the grounds in spite of their tem- 
porary nature. Accommodations were made for about 1300 
members of the S.A. T.C., including a mess hall where all 
could be fed at once, sleeping and living quarters, and shop 
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facilities of every sort. Within a few weeks after the opening 
of the term this number of men added to the usual attendance 
at the University found comfortable quarters in the men’s 
permanent dormitories, Francis Gymnasium, and the special 
barracks erected for their use. As is well known, all these 
emergency buildings were short-lived. Immediately after the 
armistice they were disposed of. Within three months every 
trace of them had disappeared, save the Hut and Canteen which 
are preserved for the use of men students, 


The regular work of the University was greatly handi- 
capped by the many and quickly changing demands on the 
part of those who had in charge the arrangement of the work 
in the colleges of the country for the S.A. T.C. I think it may 
be fairly said that the University was primarily a military 
post during the weeks of the S.A.T.C., and that all work 
was subordinated to the speedy training of men for service 
in the field. It was no little surprise to the faculty to 
find how soon after the demobilization of the S.A.T.C. the 
University was able to adjust itself to the new situation and 
to return to the methods and plans of study which had pre- 
vailed in previous years. 


The University made application in the spring of 1918 
for the establishment of a unit of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps. The almost immediate creation of the Students’ 
Army Training Corps halted further developments until its 
demobilization, when the R.O.T.C. was organized under 
the efficient management of Major Wallace M. Craigie, the 
commanding officer detailed to the University. The number 
enlisting in the R.O. T.C. is about 200. The Government has 
furnished uniforms, guns, ammunition, and equipment for a 
still larger number—250. Since the demobilization of the 
S.A.T.C., the R.O.T.C. Unit has made excellent progress, 
and it is felt on the part of both students and faculty that it 
will be a valuable asset to the University, certainly as long 
as there remains a general interest in military training for 
citizenship. The second officer, who has been with the Uni- 
versity since the organization of the S. A. T. C., is Captain I. 
L. Lummis. The University considers itself fortunate in hav- 
ing as its Army officers two men of such poise and willingness 
heartily to co-operate with the University authorities in all that 
makes for the advancement of young men. 
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One exceedingly unfortunate and disastrous experience 
was the presence of influenza during the latter part of October 
and November, when for five weeks all classes were suspended 
in accordance with the orders of the health authorities of 
the state. 

In the Washington University Record of October, 1918, 
will be found quite a full report of war service activities in 
connection with my report in that number. It would seem, 
therefore, unnecessary to repeat what was there recorded. 
Reference might also again be made to the Washington Uni- 
versity Record of January, 1919, where mention is made of 
service to the nation of special merit. Attention is called to 
the extraordinary prominence of a number of Washington 
University men in service overseas and at home. 


Financial Recognition.—It is a matter of gratification to 
the University authorities that in the past year, as in the year 
preceding, the University paid the excess of the University 
salary over the Government salary to all members of its va- 
rious faculties who were in war service. It is further cause of 
gratification to know that in recognition of the increased cost 
of living the University authorities presented to all those 
members of the various faculties who had served more than 
one year and whose salaries ranged from $3,000 downward, a 
gratuity varying from ten to twenty per cent of the year’s salary. 
It was not of course supposed that this gratuity represented the 
increased cost of living, nevertheless it was a help which was 
appreciated since it at least showed the good will of the au- 
thorities and their desire to assist to the extent of the Univer- 
sity’s ability. 

On the whole, the year just closed has been one of growth 
and, certainly, one of serious purpose. Almost without excep- 
tion, members of all the faculties during the presence of the 
S.A. T.C. rendered service wherever they could, not a few 
giving instruction in branches outside of their specialties and 
all co-operating to their utmost in making the work a suc- 
cess. Too great commendation cannot be given to the corps 
of instruction for the unstinted service which it rendered 
during the time when the country and the University were in 
urgent need. 


Frederic A. Hall 
June 30, 1919 Chancellor 
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The following elections, promotions, and appointments have 
been made by the Corporation between October 15, 1918, and 
October 1, 1919. 


ELECTIONS 


THE CORPORATION 


Jackson Johnson 
Rolla Wells 


ADVISORY BOARD, SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Sylvester P. Annan Henry I. Hellmuth 

Paul F. Berdanier George S. Mepham 

Oscar E. Berninghaus A. Blair Riddington 

W. Scott Hancock Edward H. Schmidt 
PROMOTIONS 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOLS OF ENGINEERING 
AND ARCHITECTURE 

Isaac Lippincott, Ph.D., Professor of Economic Resources. 

William S. Krebs, A.M., Professor of Accounting. 

Ernest O. Sweetser, C.E., Associate Professor of Civil 
Engineering. 

Lawrence Hill, B.S., Associate Professor of Architecture. 

Chauncey S. Boucher, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
History (resigned). 

George I. Dale, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Spanish and 
Italian. : 

Otto Dunkel, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics. 

George R. Dodson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Phi- 
losophy. | 

Hunley W. Herrington, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
English (resigned). 

Frank B. Hanson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zodlogy. 

Carl Stephenson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 

Austin E. Fitch, M.Arch., Assistant Professor of Archi- 
tectural Construction. 

Wesley R. Wells, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion (resigned). | 

Orville H. Pierce, M.Sc., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Washburne D. Shipton, M.S., Assistant Professor of 
Geology. 
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SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


G. Canby Robinson, M.D., Dean. 

Ernest Sachs, M.D., Professor of Clinical Neurological 
Surgery. 

Nathaniel Allison, M.D., Professor of Clinical Orthopedic 
Surgery. | 

Sidney I. Schwab, M.D., Professor of Clinical Neurology. 

William E. Shahan, M.D., Associate in Clinical Ophthal- 

mology. 

James C. Small, M.D., Associate in Bacteriology. 

Walter Fischel, M.D., Instructor in Clinical Medicine. 

William H. Olmsted, M.D., Instructor in Medicine. 

William M. C. Bryan, M.D., Instructor in Clinical Oph- 
thalmology. ; 


APPOINTMENTS 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOLS OF ENGINEERING 
AND ARCHITECTURE 

Caswell Grave, Ph.D., Professor of Zodlogy and Head of 
the Department of Zodlogv. 

George W. Stephens, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Sociology. 

Edith M. Fenton, A.M., Acting Dean of Women. 

James A. McMillen, A.B., B.L.S., Librarian (with rank of 
Associate Professor). 

Thomas S. Duncan, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Greek 
and Latin. 

Lewis F. Thomas, A.M., Assistant Professor of Geology. 

Irwin L..Lummis, B.S., Assistant Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics and Acting Quartermaster. 

William W. Hollingsworth, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Political Science. 

Frank M. Webster, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 

Eugene Tavenner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Latin and 
Greek. 

Robertson R. Hollingsworth, A.M., Assistant Professor of 
Education. 

Charles F. Hagenow, B.Sc., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Physics. 

Ralph P. Bieber, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 

Richard F. Jones, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 
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Frank W. Bubb, B.S., A.M., Assistant Professor of Applied 
Mathematics. 

Nellie Rogers, A.M., Instructor in Chemistry. 

James P. Cook, A.M., Instructor in Greek and Latin. 

Edward W. Dolch, Jr., A.M., Instructor in English. 

Alvord C. Stanton, B.S., Instructor in Zodlogy. 

Edwin B. Wheeler, B.S., Instructor in Physics. 

Washburne D. Shipton, M.S., Instructor in Geology. 

Walter Siegerist, B.S., Instructor in Pattern Making 
(resigned). 

George B. Gannon, B.S., Instructor in Machine Shop and 
Forging (resigned). 

Harold C. Ellison, Instructor in Drawing. 

Frank D. Haskins, M.S., Instructor in Chemistry. 

Louis J. Bircher, B.S., M.A., Instructor in Chemistry. 

William G. B. Carson, A.M., Instructor in English. 

Jay C. Merrell, B.C.E., Instructor in Civil Engineering. 

John J. Brooks, A.B., Instructor in Spanish. 

Frank H. Derby, B.S., Instructor in Civil Engineering. 

Arthur G. Jennings, Instructor in Pattern Making. 

John R. Musselman, Ph.D., Instructor in Mathematics. 

Charles W. Lemmi, A.M., Instructor in English. 

Everett E. Zimmerman, B.S., A.B., Instructor in Physics. 

Millett Henshaw, A.M., Instructor in English. 

Gladys R. Dixon, Graduate of Gymnastics, Instructor in 
Physical Training for Women. 

Willis H. Summers, Instructor in Physical Training. 

Frederick B. Lasell, A.B., Teaching Fellow in Chemistry. 

Charles Galloway, Organist and Director of Music. 

George B. Mangold, Ph.D., Lecturer on Sociology. 

Adele L. Grant, B.S., M.A., Teaching Fellow in Botany. 

Joanne L. Karrer, M.S., Teaching Fellow in Botany. 

Maurice Faure, Assistant in French. 

Ethel S. Mackenzie, A.B., Assistant in English. 

Katherine S. Brookes, A.B., Assistant in Geology. 

Helen L. Dawley, A.B., Assistant in Zodlogy. 

Francis H. Miller, A.M., Assistant in English. 

Margaret F. Johnson, A.B., Assistant in English. 

Fannie F. Cook, A.M., Assistant in English. 

John J. Kessler, Ph.D., Assistant in Mathematics. 

Percival Robertson, Ph.B., Assistant in Mathematics. 

Eugene Stephens, Assistant in Mathematics. 
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Bertha L. Uhlemeyer, A.B., Assistant in Zodlogy. 
Nesta M. Thompson, A.B., Assistant in English. 
Claire B. Nix, A.M., Assistant in English. 
Margaret Ewing, A.B., Assistant in English. 
Mary Brown, A.B., Assistant in Zodlogy. 

Max Muench, A.B., Assistant in Accounting. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Evarts A. Graham, M.D., Professor of Surgery. 

Eli K. Marshall, Jr., Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Pharmacology. 

Barney Brooks, M.D., Associate in Clinical Surgery. 

Leland B. Alford, M.D., Associate in Clinical Neurology. 

James C. Small, M.D., Instructor in Bacteriology. 

Drew W. Luten, M.D., Instructor in Clinical Medicine. 

Edward A. Doisy, M.S., Instructor in Biological Chemistry. 

Adolph G. Schlossstein, M.D., Assistant in Clinical 
Obstetrics. 

James Archer O’Reilly, M.D., Assistant in Clinical Ortho- 
pedic Surgery. 

Quitman U. Newell, M.D., Assistant in Clinical Obstetrics. 

Walter C. G. Kirchner, M.D., Assistant in Clinical 
Surgery. 

Charles E. Hyndman, M.D., Assistant in Clinical Surgery. 

Phelps G. Hurford, M.D., Assistant in Clinical Pediatrics. 

Charles A. Stone, M.D., Assistant in Clinical Orthopedic 
Surgery. 

Willam M. Robertson, M.D., Assistant in Clinical Surgery. 

Henry McC. Young, M.D., Assistant in Clinical Genito- 
Urinary Surgery. 

Frank H. Ewerhardt, M.D., Assistant in Medicine. 

Joseph W. Larimore, M.D., Assistant in Clinical Medicine. 

George Ives, M.D., Assistant in Clinical Medicine. 

Edwin P. Lehman, M.D., Assistant in Surgery. 

Oliver H. Campbell, M.D., Assistant in Clinical Medicine. 

Charles H. Eyermann, M.D., Assistant in Clinical 
Medicine. 

Sherwood Moore, M.D., Assistant in Surgery. 

Ellis Fischel, M.D., Assistant in Clinical Surgery. 

Michael Kasak, M.D., Assistant in Medicine. 

Leith H. Slocumb, M.D., Assistant in Clinical Medicine. 
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Alphonse F. Dames, M.D., Assistant in Clinical Laryn- 
gology and Rhinology. 

Millard F. Arbuckle, M.D., Assistant in Clinical Laryn- 
gology and Rhinology. 

Richard S. Weiss, M.D., Assistant in Clinical Derma- 
tology. 

Jack F. Perkins, M.D., Assistant in Pediatrics. 

Adolph H. Conrad, M.D., Assistant in Clinical Dermatology. 

Bennett Y. Alvis, M.D., Assistant in Surgery. 

Horace H. Shackelford, M.D., Assistant in Biological 
Chemistry. 

L. S. Newman Walsh, M.D., Assistant in Pathology. 

Frank P. McNalley, M.D., Assistant in Clinical Obstetrics. 

Harry G. Greditzer, M.D., Assistant in Clinical Surgery. 

Warren R. Rainey, M.D., Assistant in Clinical Surgery. 

Frederick B. Abbott, M.D., Assistant in Clinical Ortho- 
pedic Surgery. 

Maurice J. Lonsway, M.D., Assistant in Pediatrics. 

Forest H. Staley, M.D., Assistant in Surgery. 


SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY 


John L. Potter, M.D., Acting Professor of Anatomy. 

Larking E. Stark, D.D.S., Instructor in Prosthetic 
Dentistry. 

Alvin V. Sanders, D.D.S., Instructor in Crown and Bridge 
Work. 

Marvin Burton, D.D.S., Clinical Instructor in Operative 
Dentistry. 

Mort D. Pelz, Lecturer on Physiology. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Carl G. Waldeck, Instructor. 
Robert P. Bringhurst, Instructor. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES | 
_ Edith Cox, Acting Director and Acting Superintendent 
of Nurses. 


Helen Wood, Director, and Superintendent of Nurses, 
January, 1920. 
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THE WORK OF THE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ASSOCIATION 


The Washington University Association is an organiza- 
tion planned to promote a better understanding between the 
University and those persons who have an interest in it and in 
higher education in general. The leading feature of its activities 
is a series of lectures given from November to April by members 
of the Faculties of Washington University and by various other 
speakers. The following list includes the lecturers and titles of 
their addresses for the year 1918-1919: 


Nov. 19: Mr. B. R. Baumgardt, “An Evening with the Stars.” 

Nov. 26: Professor Otto Heller, “The Tragedy of Job.” 

Jan. 14: Mr. H. Barrett Learned, “The Federal Secret Serv- 
ice during the War.” 

Jan. 21: Mr. Ernest R. Kroeger, “The Emotional and Pic- 
turesque in Music.” 

Jan. 28: Professor Herbert L. Willett of the University of 
Chicago, “The Changing Orient.” | 

Feb. 4: Professor Jay William Hudson of the University 
of Missouri, “America’s International Ideals.” 

Feb. 11: Professor George E. Putnam, “The Economic Life 
of the Russian Peasant.” 

Feb. 18: Professor Holmes Smith, “The Art of Water- 
Color.” 

Feb. 25: Mr. Albert Kelsey, “Four Adventures in the Realm 
of Art.” 

Mar. 4: Professor H. R. Fairchild of the University of 
Missouri, “Hamlet.” 

Mar. 11: Professor Alexander S. Langsdorf, “Industry, Re- 
search, and the Engineer.” 

Mar. 18: Miss Dorothea Spinney, “The ‘Iphigenia in Tauris’ 
of Euripides.” 

Mar. 25: Professor Walter E. McCourt, “Mountains and 
Man.” 


COMMENCEMENT, 1919 


The Fifty-Eighth Annual Commencement of Washington 
University was held in Francis Gymnasium on the morning 
of June 12, at 10 o’clock. The academic procession formed at 
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Graham Memorial Chapel and proceeded to the Gymnasium 
in the following order of precedence: members of the Uni- 
versity Corporation, guests and speakers of the day, officers 
of instruction, and candidates for degrees. 

The Reverend William Henry Geistweit, D.D., pro- 
nounced the invocation, after which the Commencement ad- 
dress was delivered by the Reverend John William MaclIvor, 
D.D. The Chancellor then conferred the following degrees: 
Bachelor of Arts, seventy-one; Bachelor of Science, twenty- 
seven; Bachelor of Laws, thirteen; Doctor of Medicine, fifty; 
Doctor of Dental Surgery, fifty-one; Master of Arts, fifteen; 
Civil Engineer, one; Electrical Engineer, one; Doctor of 
Philosophy, one. The names of the graduates and the students 
mentioned for honors may be found below. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Frances Martha Barbour Mary Hope 
Gladys Marie Beal Clara Frieda Hopmann 
Mary Elizabeth Blackburn Dorothy Jackes 
Sarah Thayer Booth Mildred Lucile Kalbfleisch 
Jeannette Wilhelmina Marion Elizabeth Keene 
Brinkman Bertha Johanne Koehler 
Jean Ingram Brookes Helen Sarah Korngold 
Elizabeth Chapin Harry William Kroeger 
Mildred Edith Cohn Helen Johnston Kropp 
May Bouchelle Cornwall Helen Johnston Lewis 
Susan Coultas Kathryn Longmire 
Mary Esther Darley Louis Elise Luedeking 
Helen Dyer Randolph Smith Lyon 
Helen Ette Frances Woodward Mabley 
Mary Jane Fields Margaret Gray Martin 
Marguerite Fleming Wildith Lucile Martin 
Lois Stevenson Forsythe Martha Meyer 
Minna Louise Fox Frederic Evan Morgan 
Mable Freeman Max Starkloff Muench 
Carla Louise Gewe Leonora Nagle 
Adele Grafeman Mildred Edith Phelps 
Maud Emma Guhman Faith Genevieve Putnam 
Mariel Esther Hafner Margaretta Sophia Rapp 
Mildred Asbury Hess Margaret Ellen Ray 


Adolph Mason Hoenny Junietta Emily Reller 


Lucile Sophie Riedel 
Nellie Robnett 

Norma Elizabeth Sante 
Pauline Frances Sarason 
Inez Marie Schageman 
Olivia Stocke Schroeter 
Grace Estelle Sewing 
Zelda Ysobel Siegfried 
Esther Rebecca Simon 
Clyde Heffner Smith 
Peter Frank Smith, Jr. 
Frieda Edna Soecknick 
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Fielding Perry Stapleton 

Lillian Laura Stupp 

Lucy Taylor 

Olive Margaret Underhill 

Minnie Anna Vavra 

Mildred Longfellow Wass 

Pauline Gertrude Elizabeth 
Westphaelinger 

Mary Irma Willett 

Grace Miller Woods 

Louis Gabriel Zelson 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Karl John Balazs 
Louis Cohen 
Alexis Frank Hartmann 


John Collins McKitterick 
Edgar Walter Spinzig 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


In Civil Engineering 


Paul Alexander Hof 
Charles Crabb Johann 


Arthur Albert Joraschky 
Eugene Charles Renard 


In Mechanical Engineering 


William James Anderson 
Lester Solomon Munchweiler 


Herbert Arthur Strain 


Irwin William Tureczek 
John Richard Weipert 
Sidney Weiss 


In Electrical Engineering 


Christopher Louis Fontana 


Walter Joseph Skrainka 


Robert Woodgrift 
Macdonald 


In Chemical Engineering 


John Searles Boulden 
Frank Jack Danglade 
George Fred Driemeyer 
Sam Parnas 


William Mason Perry 
Albert William Roth 
Leon Schwartzman 
Harold Morgan Van Horn 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
In Commerce 


Henry Philip Duncker 
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BACHELOR OF LAWS 


Herbert Edward Bryant 
Clarence Drew Cowdery 
William Cranch Eliot 
Joseph Harry Grand 
Henry Anthony Hoeffer, 
A.B. 

Thomas Stanislaus Horn 
Andrew William Kurrus 


Robert Harvey McRoberts, 
A.B. 

Harry Nettle 

Irl Benjamin Rosenblum, 
A.B., A.M. 

John Joseph Sheerin 

Sol Weinberg 

Frederick Herber Wulfing 


DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


Duff Shederic Allen 
+Hans Peter Andersen 
Noresh Chandra Atorthy, 
A.B. 
tEdwin Abe Baumgartner, 
idats b). 
tGeorge Wilson Belcher, B.S. 
Edward Alphonse Blondin 
Harry William Bond, B.S. 
Arthur Charles Brooks, B.S. 
Egbert Eugene Brown, A.B., 
A.M. 
Urban Justus Busiek, B.S. 
Warren Browning Chapman, 
A.B. 
Homer Tullock Clay, A.B. 
William Goodwin Coleman, 
B.S. 
Anthony Bigelow Day, B.S. 
Benjamin Landis Elliott, 
B.S. 
tSelmes Paul Funkhouser 
William Henry Geistweit, 
Jr., A.B. 
Clifford Lawrence Gilles, 
A.B. 
Lawrence Kramer Gundrum, 
B.S. 
Leo John Hannon, B.S. 


William Loyd Hardesty, 
A.B. 
Edward Hagerman 
Hashinger, A.B. 
tLloyd Oscar Helmes, B.S. 
Howard Hull Heuston 
Fred Jenner Hodges, B.S. 
tFrancis Clemont Howard, 
A.B. 
Glenn Delap Johnson, B.S., 
A.B. 
William Warren 
Knipmeyer, A.B. 
Carl Otto Kohlbry, B.S. 
tOtto St. Clair Krebs, B.S. 
George Vincent Lewis, A.B. 
Marriott True Morrison 
Edward Everett Hale 
Munro, A.B. 
tRaymond Lester Murdoch, 
A.B. 
Mort D. Pelz 
Samuel Edward Pesetke 
Howard Addison Plank, A.B. 
Arthur Ben Raff, B.S. 
(in absentia) 
Robert Peter Roantree, B.S. 
(in absentia) 
Edwin Henry Rohlfing 


$ Degree conferred January 20, 1919. 
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tAbraham Jerome Sparks, B.S. 

Leo Joseph Starry, B.S. 

Ephraim Alvin Stranquist, 
B.S. 


Lloyd James Thompson, A.B. 


Harrison Chamberlain 
Trippe, A.B. 


George Henry Wahle, A.B. 

Archie Lester Walter, A.B. 

William George Wander, 
B.S. 

Morris Weiner, B.S. 

Sanford Martin Withers 


DOCTOR OF DENTAL SURGERY 


Edmund Beauregard Arnold 


Alfred Davis Barnett 

Carl Joshua Benning 

John Blair 

Norman Porter Brown 
Harry Bond Burton 

George Adolph Clipner 
Archie Donald Cooper 
Elmer Nesbert Cox 

Samuel Nelson Dalby 
Scott McKinley Davidson 
Fred Elmore 

George Lewis Fearheiley 
Sylvester Edward Fendler 
Edward Harold Fishgall 
William Lloyd Glenn 
Herman Rodolph Grandjean 
Forrest DeWitt Harrison 
Vern Lester Heath 

Leslie Charles Hilderbrand 
Bennoshin Ishibashi, D.D.S. 
Frank George Kavanaugh 
Sam Kippel 

Leonard Henry Kohm 
William Joseph Kolb 

Fred Maupin Lavender 


Maurice Albert London 


Harvey Joseph Long 
Hilry Pratt Loudermilk 
Stanley James McCarthy 
James Martin McLellan 
Eugene Harold Mahle 
Rolland Thomas Mathews 
Denver Nance 
Loren O. Newport 
Alphonsus Patrick O’Hare : 
Oliver Francis Orton 
Alvin Joseph Pesetke 
Christ William Pieper 
Frank Oviatt Raney 
Leo Woodruff Reid 
Arthur John Reimers 
John Jesse Rodden 
Mack Taylor 
William Clinton Travis 
George Henry Van Dusen 
Russell Charles Wheeler 
Joseph Christopher 
Wieneke 
Launcelot Aubrey Williams 
Henry Louis Wohlwend 
James Lester Wood 


MASTER OF ARTS 
In Botany 
Adele Lewis Grant, B.S., University of California 
Alexander Lurie, B.S., Cornell University 


+ Degree conferred January 20, 1919. 
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§Rupert Alonzo McGinty, B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
§Robert William Webb, B.S., Clemson College 


In English 
Margaret Frances Johnson, A.B., Washington University 


In English and General Literature 


Marie Anne Updike, A.B., Washington University 


In English and German 
Nesta Mary Thompson, A.B., Washington University 


In History and Economics 


Helen Violet Cuppaidge, A.B., Washington University 


In History and Education 
George Paul Schmidt, A.B., Washington University 


In History and English 
Elizabeth Helen Baker, A.B., Washington University 
Mathilde Hellmers Watson, A.B., Washington University 


In History and German 


Marguerite Adelheid Fisch, A.B., Washington University 


In History and Psychology 
Henry Katterjohn, Eden Seminary 


In Sociology and History 
William Henry Schlinkmann, Eden Seminary 


' In Zodlogy 
Helen Louise Dawley, A.B., Washington University 


CIVIL ENGINEER 
William Stoecker, B.S., Washington University 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Albert Shelby Blatterman, B.S., Washington University 


§ Holder of a Rufus J. Lackland Fellowship, provided by the Board 
of Trustees of the Missouri Botanical Garden, during the academic year 
1918-19. 
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DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


In Botany (Plant Pathology, Plant Physiology, Morphology 
and Taxonomy) 


§*Henry Schmitz, B.S. in Forestry, University of 
Washington; M.S., University of Washington 


HONORS, DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Final Honors 


William James Anderson Clara Frieda Hopmann 
Frances Martha Barbour Mildred Lucile Kalbfleisch 
Gladys Marie Beal Harry William Kroeger 
Sarah Thayer Booth Margaret Gray Martin 
Jean Ingram Brookes Nellie Robnett 
Susan Coultas Norma Elizabeth Sante 
Mary Esther Darley Pauline Frances Sarason 
Mary Jane Fields Inez Marie Schageman 
Marguerite Fleming Peter Frank Smith, Jr. 
Mable Freeman Minnie Anna Vavra 
Carla Louise Gewe Mary Irma Willett 


Adolph Mason Hoenny 


Sophomore Honors 


Montgomery D. Anderson Margaretha Beata Herzer 
Pauline Elizabeth Annin Esther Laura Knapp 
Harry Alvin Barth Clarence Edwin Mange 
Jett McCormick Batts Dorothy Adele Neuhoff 
Leliaetta Marie Bruns Ida Louise Parker 
Norma Elaine Burgee Fred William Schramm 
Virginia de Liniere Ralph Lloyd Shriner 
Vincent Strother Gaines Henry Quirk Stoutz 

Ruth Pringle George Israel Treiman 


Walter Goldman 


PRIZES IN THE SCHOOL OF LAW 


Thesis Prize . 


Robert Harvey McRoberts 


Alumni Prize 


Robert Harvey McRoberts 


§ Holder of a Rufus J. Lackland Fellowship, provided by the Board 
of Trustees of the Missouri Botanical Garden, during the academic year 
1918-19. 


* And also for the year 1916-17. 
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PRIZES IN THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


George F. Gill Prize in Anatomy 
William Dock 


George F. Gill Prize in Pediatrics 
Urban Justus Busiek 


HONORS SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY 


Summa Cum Laude 
Denver Nance 


Cum Laude 


William Lloyd Glenn Leo Woodruff Reid 
Frank George Kavanaugh James Lester Wood 
PUBLICATIONS 


The following list gives the titles of books, papers, articles, 
and reviews published by members of the several faculties be- 
tween October 1, 1918, and October 1, 1919. 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOLS OF ENGINEERING 
AND ARCHITECTURE 
Barnett, Isaac Albert 

“Mathematical Instruction at the Great Lakes Naval Sta- 
tion” (American Mathematical Monthly, vol. XXV, no. 7, 
p. 326.) 

(With Henry Blumberg) “Trigonometry for Navy Men” 
(Y. M. C. A., Great Lakes Naval Station, Illinois, pp. 1-23.) 


Bieber, Ralph P. 
“The Lords of Trade and Plantations, 1675-1696” (H. Ray 
Haas and Company, 1919, pp. 102.) 


Boucher, Chauncey Samuel 
“South Carolina and the South on the Eve of Secession, 
1852 to 1860” (Washington University Studies, vol. VI, 
humanistic series, no. 2, pp. 79-144.) 


Burt, Edward Angus 
“The Thelephoraceae of North America. X. Hymeno- 
chaete” (Annals of the Missouri Botanical Garden, vol. V, 
no. 4, pp. 301-372, pl. XVI-XVII, text figs. 1-32.) 
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“Merulius in North America, Supplementary Notes” (Ibid., 
vol. VI, no. 2, pp. 143-145.) 


Dale, George Irving 
“A Review of Zaragiieta (ed. De Vitis)” (Hispania, vol. II, 
no. 3, pp. 164-165.) 
“A Note on ‘Temer with the Indicative’” (Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, vol. XXXIV, no. 5, pp. 307-309.) 


Duggar, Benjamin Minge 
(With C. W. Dodge) “The Use of the Colorimeter in the 
Indicator Method of H-ion Determination with Biological 
Fluids” (Annals of the Missouri Botanical Garden, vol. 
VI, no. 1, pp. 61-70.) 
“Botany” (American Year Book, 1918, pp. 691-694.) 
(With S. M. Zeller and Henry Schmitz) “Growth of Wood- 
Destroying Fungi on Liquid Media” (Annals of the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden, vol. VI, no. 2, pp. 137-142.) 
(With Anne W. Davis) “Seed Disinfection for Pure Cul- 
ture Work” (Ibid., pp. 159-170.) 
Seventy-five Abstracts of Plant Physiological Articles 
(Botanical Abstracts, 1918-1919, vols. I and IT.) 
“The Micro-Colorimeter in the Indicator Method of Hy- 
drogen Ion Determination” (Annals of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, vol. VI, no. 3, pp. 179-181.) 


Dunkel, Otto 
“A Graphical Representation of Approximations for 
Square Root” (School, Science, and Mathematics, vol. 
XVIII, no. 7, pp. 621-625.) 


Fitch, Austin Elliot 
“How to Read Architectural Drawings” (continued) 
(Lumber, vol. LXII, no. 20, pp. 47-48.) 


Gephart, William Franklin 
“Perishable Produce under Food Regulations” (Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, vol. XXXII, no. 4, pp. 621-635.) 
“An Analysis of the Operation of the General Property 
Tax in Missouri” (Washington University Studies, vol. 
VI, humanistic series, no. 1, pp. 3-25.) 
“Effect of the War upon Insurance, with Special Reference 
to Pensions” (Carnegie Endowment, Division of Econo- 
mics and History, 1919, p. 302.) 
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“Effect of the War upon Insurance with Special Reference 
to the Substitution of Insurance for Pensions” (Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1918, pp. iii + 302.) 
“Meeting the Question of Government Insurance” (Eco- 
nomic World, vol. XVII, no. 4, pp. 129-130.) 

“Grading and Standardization in Marketing Foods” 
(Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, vol. LXXXII, no. 171, pp. 263-270.) 

“Provisions of the Food Act and Activities Which Should 
Be Made Permanent” (Annual Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association, vol. IX, no. 1, pp. 59-71.) 
“Price Fixing Policies of the Food Administration” 
(American Economic Review, vol. IX, no. 1, pp. 272-280.) 


Hanson, Frank Blair 
“The Scapula of Tragulus” (Anatomical Record, vol. XV, 
no. 4, pp. 197-201, pl. I-II, figs. 1-9.) . 
“Nerve Foramina in the Pig Scapula” (Ibid., no. 6, pp. 
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John G. Martin, M.D., Washington University Medical School, 
704; died on Noonoe 10, 1918. 

Charles P. Forward, M.D., Washington University Medical 
School, 712; died on November 11, 1918. 

Lloyd R. Boutwell, M.D., Washington University Medical 
School, 716; died on November 14, 1918. 

William N. Yates, M.D., Missouri Medical Ve eaee "78; died on 
November 17, 1918. 
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Arvel R. Wauson, D.D.S., Dental School, ’16; died in November, 
1918. 

Albert Hayden, M.D., St. Louis Medical College, ’76; died on 
December 6, 1918. 

John C. Matthews, M.D., Missouri Medical College, 90; died on 
December 7, 1918. 

Adelaide R. Evans (Mrs. Clarence Perkins), A. B., College, ’09 
died on December 17, 1918. 

Edward E. Evans, M.D., Missouri Medical College, ’98; died on 
December 20, 1918. 

James M. Scott, M.D., St. Louis Medical College, 53; died on 
December 22, 1918. 

Joseph A. Knox, M.D., St. Louis Medical College, 65; died on 
December 25, 1918. 

Arthur B. Shepley, LL.B., Law School, ’97; died on December 
30, 1918. 

E. H. Wilson, C.E., School of Engineering, ’71; died in Decem- 
ber, 1918. 

Harry C. Ladd, LL.B., Law School, ’00. 

William A. Allen, M.D., Missouri Medical College, ’78; died on 
January 5, 1919. 

Henry W. Eliot, A.B., College, 63; died on January 7, 1919. 

Robert Stewart, M.D., Missouri Medical College, 56; died on 
January 14, 1919. 

John H. Kern, M.D., Missouri Medical College, 94; died on 
January 16, 1919. 

Amant H. Ohmann-Dumesnil, M.D., St. Louis Medical College, 
80; died on January 18, 1919. 

Joseph G. Holliday, LL.B., Law School, ’86; died on January 22, 
1919, 

John C. Bates, LL.D., 04; died on February 4, 1919. 

Roy Bartlett, B.S., School of Engineering, ’01; died on Febru- 
ary 6, 1919. 

James C. Ford, M.D., Missouri Medical College, ’59; died on 
February 12, 1919. 

Lionel A. Anderson, M.D., Washington University Medical 
School, ’16; died on February 17, 1919. 

Alexander R. Kuykendall, M.D., Missouri Medical eRe Gos 
died on February 17, 1919. 

Edwin R. Chappell, LL.B., Law School, ’98; died on February 
22, 1919. , 
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Samuel C. Gibson, M.D., Missouri Medical College, ’79; died on 
March 11, 1919. 

Jeptha D. Howe, LL.B., Law School, ’93; died on March 11, 
1919, 

William C. Goodlett, LL.B., Law School, ’81; died on March 27, 
1919, 

Clayton Keith, M.D., St. Louis Medical College, ’72; died on 
April 22, 1919. 

Thomas A. Smith, M.D., St. Louis Medical College, ’80; died 
on May 20, 1919. 

George M. Ross, M.D., Missouri Medical College, 83; died on 
May 23, 1919. 

Maury C. Cave, B.S., School of Engineering, ’07; died on June 4, 
1919, 

John G. D. Knight, A.B., 64; A.M., ’67; died on June 9, 1919. 

Leon J. Willien, M.D., St. Louis Medical College, ’67; died on 
June 17, 1919. 

Louis Drechsler, M.D., St. Louis Medical College, 96; died on 
June 23, 1919. 

Henry W. Latham, M.D., St. Louis Medical College, ’72; died 
on June 25, 1919. 

George B. Mitchell, M.D., Missouri Medical College, ’79; died on 
July 5, 1919. 

Rufus A. Markham, M.D., Missouri Medical College, ’85; died 
on July 8, 1919. 

Peter J. Taafe, LL.B., Law School, ’69; died on July 9, 1919. 

Otto A. Wall, M.D., Missouri Medical College, 98; died on 
August 4, 1919. 

Lemuel E. Willis, M.D., Missouri Medical College, ’86; died on 
August 16, 1919. 

Andrew W. Moore, M.D., St. Louis Medical College, ’82; died 
on August 18, 1919. 

Theodrick C. Boulware, M.D., Missouri Medical College, 67; 
died on September 6, 1919. 

Brinsley C. Graves, M.D., Missouri Medical College, ’85; died 
on September 8, 1919. 

Peter G. Woods, M.D., St. Louis Medical College, ’67; died on 
September 11, 1919. 

Frederick N. Judson, LL.B., Law School, Wy died on October 
18, 1919. 
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Washington University 


Frederic A. Hall, A.M., Litt.D., L.H.D., LL.D., Chancellor 


I. The College (Skinker road and Lindell boulevard) 
George O. James, Ph.D., Dean 


II. The School of Engineering (Skinker road and Lindell boulevard) 
Alexander 8. Langsdorf, M.M.E., Dean 


III. The School of Architecture (Skinker road and Lindell boulevard) 
Alexander S8. Langsdorf, M.M.E., Dean 


IV. The School of Commerce and Finance 
(Skinker road and Lindell boulevard) 


William F, Gephart, Ph.D., Dean 


V. The Henry Shaw School of Botany (Shenandoah and Tower Grove avenues): 


George T. Moore, Ph.D., Engelmann Professor of 
Botany : 


VI. The Graduate School (Skinker road and Lindell boulevard) 


Otto Heller, Ph.D., Chairman of the Graduate 
Committee 


VII. The School of Law (Skinker road and Lindell boulevard) 
Tyrrell Williams, A.B., LL.B., Acting Dean 


VIII. The School of Medicine (Kingshighway and Euclid avenue) 


G. Canby Robinson, M.D., Dean 


IX. The School of Dentistry (Twenty-ninth and Locust streets) 
John H. Kennerly, M.D., D.D.S., Dean 


X. The School of Fine Arts (Skinker road and Lindell boulevard) 
Edmund H. Wuerpel, Director 


XI. Division of University Extension (Skinker road and Lindell boulevard) 
Frederick W. Shipley, Ph.D., Director 


The following schools are also conducted under the charter of the 
University: 


Mary Institute—A Preparatory School for Girls (Waterman and Lake avenues) 
Edmund H. Sears, A.M., Principal 


The Training School for Nurses (600 s. Kingshighway) 
Edith I. Cox, Acting Supetintendent 


